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The Human Way. Addresses on Race Problems at the Southern 
Sociological Congress, Atlanta, 1913. Edited by James 
E. McCulloch. Nashville: Southern Sociological Congress, 
1913. Pp. 146. 40 cents. 

The present collection of papers proves that the new movement for 
social reconstruction in the southern states proposed to face the race 
problem frankly and fearlessly. As President Alderman of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia has recently said, "those who are seeking to think 
quietly about the matter should be grateful for the fact that the Negro 
has somehow gotten on the southerner's nerves and out of the northern- 
er's imagination." The papers, written by members of both races, 
represent both the academic point of view — eight of the writers are 
university professors — and the findings of those engaged in technical 
social service. The aspects chiefly emphasized are the economic, the 
industrial, the hygienic, the educational, and the religious. The writers 
sound a distinctly hopeful note, although the darker sides of the problem 
are not ignored. The avowed policy of the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress is "the solving of the race question in a spirit of hopefulness to the 
Negro and of equal justice to both races." To contrast such a program 
with the utterances of certain southern politicians is to disclose the differ- 
ence between intelligent social construction and primal ethical dualism. 
While not lacking in zeal the writers have carefully adhered to the 
principle of " an enthusiasm for the possible." It was to be expected that 
the educational aspect would be emphasized, and it is noteworthy that 
there is general agreement among the writers, white and black, on the 
principle of a sharing of the burden of Negro education by both races. 
The large part which the church is to play is also manifest throughout. 
It is encouraging that the South is preparing to deal with the problem 
in the new era chiefly through existing agencies rather than through new 
machinery created for the purpose. 

Ulysses G. Weatherly 

Indiana University 



Sociology: A Syllabus. By Enoch Burton Gowin. Middle- 
town, Conn. Pp. 48. 25 cents. 
This brief pamphlet contains outlines and references for use in Dr. 
Gowin's classes. The outlines cover points under, (I) Principles of 
Sociology; (II) Applied Sociology. Under I the main headings are: 
"The Social Population," "The Social Mind," and "Social Organiza- 
tion." Under II, "Bases of Social Problems," "Social Progress,' 
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"Practical Measures by which Progress is Achieved," and "Organized 
Social Effort." 

Following these is a seven-page bibliography, and twenty pages of 
suggestions regarding note-taking and the preparation of papers. 

The pamphlet as a whole indicates careful work on the part of its 
author, and is interesting as an illustration of the modern movement 
which aims to further social improvement through policies based on 
sociological teachings. 

J. Q. Dealey 

Brown University 



The Welsh of Columbus, Ohio, A Study in Adaptation and Assimila- 
tion. By Rev. Daniel Jenkins Williams. Published by the 
Author, Oshkosh, Wis., 1913. Pp. 144. $1.00. 

This study was undertaken primarily for the purpose of getting facts 
in relation to the religious condition of the Welsh in Columbus, but also 
gives a historical sketch of the settlement of the Welsh in Ohio. The 
investigation was very thorough, and is of value because it gives the pres- 
ent condition of a people strongly nationalistic who have just reached 
the point of approaching dissolution and assimilation. It is one of many 
studies that we need to have made to give us more light on the develop- 
ment of various national groups in our midst. 

The two predominant impulses in the nationalistic expression of the 
Welsh have been devotion to the church and the language. These have 
been maintained together, and the church has been willing to lose ground 
for the sake of keeping its services in Welsh. "The main reason for 
this is that the older people cling to the mother-tongue from sentiment, 
and the older people control church affairs." This sentiment has been 
stimulated by the national air, in which one stanza runs: "If the enemy 
has ravished the land of Wales, the language is as living as ever." The 
result has been an average persistence of the language for about three gen- 
erations, or eighty years. A large part of Welsh immigration took place 
about that long ago, and we find a very rapid breaking up of the Welsh 
community within the last decade. The church has ceased to be so much 
the center of life, and many are joining other denominations than their 
own. Although the Welsh are strongly Protestant, and are in several 
denominations, the majority are in the Calvanistic Methodist church, 
which is similar to the Presbyterian, yet they do not affiliate at all with 
the American churches. The church has been strongly opposed to 
mixed marriages, but statistics are given to show that the opposition has 



